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Bout three months after this 
great synod at Winchester, Ma- 
tilda came to London, to pre- 
are for her solemn coronation 
in Westminster Abbey. The 
citizens would not admit her 
until the great Ear! of Glouces- 
ter had pledged his word that 
their liberties should be re- 
spected, and their trade and 
As soon 
as they saw that Matilda was 
tyrannically disposed, and that 
Stephen’s’ queen, the good 
Maud, was collecting troops 
on the south side of the Thames 
for her imprisoned husband, 
they rose against the Beau- 








clerc’s imperious daughter, and drove her from Lon- 
don, not only uncrowned, but almost without a change 


of raiment. One fine summer’s day, about the hour 
of noon, when she had been only a very few days 
in London, all the church bells sounded the alarm, 
and all the people of the city ran to arms. From every 
house there went forth one man at least with his 
weapon in his hand. They gathered in the streets, 
says the author of the ‘ Gesta Stephani,’ like bees rush- 
ing from their hives. Matilda, who was about to sit 
down to dinner, had a very narrow escape: she 
mounted her horse, galloped through the western 
suburbs, and so got upon the read that led to Oxford. 
She never saw London again. 

It was chiefly the Londoners and their money that 
kept the king’s party together. When Stephen ob- 
tained his liberty, by leies exchanged for the Earl of 
Gloucester, whom the varying fortune of war had 
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made a prisoner, the citizens zealously supported him. 
On one single occasion they sent forth to his assistance 
two thousand fighting men, armed cap-a-pie, and 
mounted like knights; and, doubtlessly, many of the 
great civic troop had been duly admitted into the 
honours of chivalry by the king. These facts—and 
others might be mentioned—raised the character and 
reputation of the Londoners, and with them the spirit 
of the third estate in all parts of the kingdom. 

When it seemed that this civil war was to be inter- 
minable, and that no reliable protection was to be ex- 
pected from any party, the burghers and free denizens 
of many towns entered into leagues with one another 
in order to resist the baronial fury, and the plun- 
dering and ferocious bands of Angevins, Bretons, Bra- 
banters, and other foreign mercenaries, who were 
brought into our island either by the empress-queen 
or by the king. The writers of the time afford us no 
certain light whereby to judge of the nature and extent 
of these popular leagues ; but it appears to have been 
mainly owing to them, and to the resolution of the citi- 
zens to trust to their own arms for their own safety, that 
every city and town in England was not at one time or 
another plundered and burned. In many parts of the 
country the open villages and hamlets entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Villiam of Malmesbury, who died in the reign of 
Stephen, after describing the peculiarities of manners 
and habits which originally distinguished the Normans 
from the English, and the English from the Normans, 
says that this diversity had been in good part oblite- 
rated even at the time when he wrote, which was about 
eighty years after the Conquest, and certainly not more. 
Each people had naturally and of necessity adopted 
something from the other: the Normans had acquired 
habits of hospitality and conviviality from the English ; 
the English fad copied much from the Normans be- 
sides the fashions of dress and modes of living. The 
two races must, therefore, have come by this time to 
Jive with tach other in common and familiar associa- 
tion. When Henry Plantagenet quietly succeeded to 
the throne on the death of Stephen, and began his re- 
markable and (for England at least) long and happy 
reign as Henry II., the English were re-admitted to 
offices of the highest honour and profit in the state, 
atid intermarriages had taken place between the two 
races toan immense extent. The chronicler Ailred, 
who lived in this reign, observes that England had 
now not only a king, but many bishops and abbots, 
many great earls and noble knights, who, being de- 
scended both from the Norman and English blood, 
were an honour to the one and a comfort to the other. 
But all these magnates of mixed blood called them- 
selves Englishmen, and took pride in a name which, 
during the first years after the Conquest, had been 
considered as a term of degradation and reproach. 

The most powerful churchman, the most remarkable 
man of his country or of the times in which he lived— 
the priest that was strong enough to contend with the 

werful, able, and ular Henry If.—was of the 

axon race, a native of the city of London, and the son 
of a London merchant. The traditionary history of the 
family and birth of Thomas a Becket is highly romantic 
and picturesque. His father, Gilbert Becket or Beckie, 
who was born in London either at the end of the reign 
of the Conqueror or during the reign of William Rufus, 
went to the Holy Land during the reign of Henry I. 
Tt bas been stated, but more upon conjecture than 
upon any contemporary proof, that he went in the 
train of some great Norman lord or crusading knight ; 
but it appears to be — as probable that he was 
carried to Palestine by his own devotion, and his com- 


mercial and enterprising spirit, and that he was a 
merchant of some substance before he went Such 
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journeys, undertaken by men ot bis class, liad not been 
uncommon even in the old Saxon times; they were 
rather rie pen between the time of the Conquest and 
the time of the first Crusade, and when the Crusaders 
had obtained by conquest a firm establishment in 
Palestine with ion of all the seaports of that 
country, such journeys certainly became very common, 
Trade and devotion have often travelled together, and 
thrived together. In all the countries of the East, a 
good portion of the pilgrims to holy places were, and 
still are, traffickers. The shrines, the holy wells, the 
fountain-heads of rivers, the sacred islands, whether on 
the Nile or elséwhere, the holy mounts, and all other 
places that were reputed holy and attracted pilgrims 
to them, became either the regular seats of commerce, 
or the scenes of great annual fairs, for the interchange 
of commodities, often brought from very distant dis- 
tricts and from countries much varying in soil, pro- 
duction, and manufactures. Perhaps Gilbert Becket, 
like other merchant-pilgrims from England, may, for 
the sake of protection, have enrolled himself under the 
banner of some great Norman knight. While in the 
Holy Land, he had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner by the Saracens, who generally made domestic 
slaves of the captives of their sword. Gilbert is repre- 
sented as living in a state of slavery in the house of an 
Emir or Mohammedan chief; but, as the romantic 
story goes, the fair daughter of the Emir fell in love 
with his handsome person, and assisted him in making 
his escape ; and when he was gone, finding that she 
could not live without him, she fled from her father’s 
house and from her own sunny climate, to seek her 
lover through the unknown countries of the West ; and 
knowing only two words that were intelligible to 
European ears, her lover’s name and the name of his 
birthplace and home, she repeated wherever she went, 
“ London! London ! Gilbert! Gilbert!” Having, after 
many dangers and strange adventures, reached the 
English capital, she went from street to street, callin 
upon Gilbert, and weeping for that she could not find 
him. Her Eastern dress, her beauty, and her helpless 
condition drew crowds around her, and excited the 
sympathy of some good Londoners; and at last her 
lover was either found out for her, or he met her in 
the streets as she was calling his name. Such lasting 
and heroic love could not go unrewarded, and Becket, 
now a very thriving citizen, resolved to make the 
Syrian maiden his wife. But first she must renounce 

ohammed and the Koran. She was speedily con- 
verted and baptized; and then married to Gilbert. 
The story struck the fancy of the artists and illumi- 
nators, and the baptism of the fair Syrian and her 
espousals seem to have been delineated and repeated 
in a good many old Sr Specimens of these 
designs, taken from one of the royal manuscripts in 
the British Museum, will be found in the ‘ Pictorial 
History of England.’ * 

From this romantic marriage proceeded the great 
Thomas a Becket, who was born in London, in or about 
the year 1119. The boy was gifted with an extraordi- 
nary intelligence, a handsome person, and most pre- 
porns manners; and his prosperous father gave 

im all the advantages of education. He studied suc- 
cessively at Merton Abbey, London, Oxford, and Paris. 
In the French capital he applied himself to civil law, 
and acquired as perfect a mastery and as pure a pro- 
nunciation. of the French language as any, the Dest 
educated, of the Norman nobles and officers. While 
yet a very young man, he was employed as clerk in the 
office of the sheriff of London, and probably acted as 
under-sheriff, a post then requiring much knowledge 
of law, and which was in after times occupied by Sir 


* Vol. i. pp. 552, 553. 
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Thomas More. While in the sheriil’s office, he 
attracted the notice of Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a learned Norman, who had previously been 
prior of the great Benedictine abbey of Bec. Before 
this acquaintance with the primate began, the handsome 
and alert Thomas had become the intimate friend of a 
great baron who resided near London; and with this 
lord he rode, hunted, and hawked, and enjoyed all the 
other pleasures which were then considered as a mono- 
poly of the aristocracy. He was qualified for the 
military profession and the honours of knighthood, but 
Archbishop Theobald, who conceived a great affection 
for him, advised him to take orders and to continue 
the study of law, all lawyers and judges being at 
that time chosen out of the priesthood. Thomas fol- 
lowed the primate’s advice, and went to complete his 
study of the civil law at the then famous school of 
Bologna. After profiting by the lessons of the learned 
Gratian, and making himself master of the Italian 
language, Becket recrossed the Alps, and stayed some 
time at Auxerre in Burgundy, to attend the lectures of 
another celebrated law professor. On his return to 
London, he took deacon’s orders, and his powerful 
patron, the archbishop, gave him some valuable church 
preferment, free from the necessity of residence and 
the performance of any church duties, Not long after 
this, Theobald having some important negotiations to 
conclude at the court of Rome, sent Thomas a Becket 
to the pope as the best qualified person he knew. The 
young diplomatist acquitted himself with great ability 
and complete success, obtaining from the pontiff a 

rohibitory bull which defeated the design of crowning 
| Eustace, the son of King Stephen, and which 
most materially contributed to put an end to the long 
and destructive civi] war, and to place the brave and 
accomplished Henry II. peacefully on the, English 
throne. Becket’s services were not forgotten by the 
Empress Matilda and the house of Plantagenet. On 
Henry's accession, in 1154, Archbishop Theobald 
had all the authority of prime minister, but being 
old and infirm, pm Beg the most of it to the 
active and able Becket, who was made Chancellor 
of the Kingdom in 1156, being the first English- 
man since the Conquest that reached any eminent 
office under government. At the same time, King 
Henry, who was charmed with his wit, and who already 
preferred his services and society to those of any other 
man, whether French or English or of the mixed race, 
appointed him preceptor of the heir of the crown, and 
gave him the wardenship of the Tower of London, the 
castle of Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, and the 
honour of Eye in Lincolnshire, with three hundred and 
forty knights’ fees. His revenue, flowing in from so 
many sources, was immense; and no man ever spent 
money more freely or magnificently, or, for that time, 
with so much taste. He was the Cardinal Wolsey of 
an earlier and ruder but more picturesque age. His 
house was a palace. It was stocked with the choicest 
hangings and furniture, with vessels of gold and 
silver; it was constantly frequented by numberless 
guests of ali goodly ranks from barons and earls to 
knights and pages and feudal retainers—of which last 
classes he had many hundreds that were his immediate 
vassals. His tables were spread with the choicest 
viands, his cups of silver and gold were filled with the 
choicest wines, the richest dresses were allotted to his 
pages and serving men. There was a never ceasing 
exercise of hospitality ; his feasts were more frequent 
and more splendid than those of any baron in the land 
—they were all but equal to those of the king. Mixed 
with this magnificence of the twelfth century there 
were of course certain things which would nowadays 








be considered ag capital wants of common comfort. 
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The walls of the room were hung with costly tapestry, 
the hanging roofs were beautiful and rich, but the 
floors were strewed with rushes or with hay and straw 
like stables. The minute biographer of 4 Becket 
relates that as the number of guests was ofttimes 
greater than could find place at table, my Lord Chan- 
cellor ordered that the floor should be every day 
covered with fresh hay or straw, in order that those 
who sat upon it to eat their dinners might not soil 
their dresses.* The chancellor’s out-door appearance 
was still more splendid. Like Cardinal Wolsey lic 
environed the office of chancellor with all possible dig- 
nity and splendour, and never went to the court with- 
out having an immense retinue with him. On his 
foreign embassies he travelled like a king, and perhaps 
with more magnificence than any king in Europe, with 
the exception of his own master, could have displayed. 
When he went on his famous embassy to Paris he took 
with him for his own use twenty changes of rich appa- 
rel; and he was attended by many great barons, two 
hundred knights, and a host of domestics, all richly 
armed and attired. As he travelled through France, 
his train of baggage-waggons and sumpter-horses, his 
huntsmen and falconers with his hounds and hawks, 
excited the wonderment of all beholders. Whenever 
he entered a town, the ambassadorial procession was 
led by two hundred and fifty boys singing national 
songs; then followed his hounds, led in couples; and 
then eight waggons, each with five large horses, and 
five drivers in new frocks. Every waggon was covered 
with skins, and guarded by two soldiers and one fierce 
mastiff. Two of these waggons were loaded with that 
wine of Ceres, the generous old English ale, to be 
given to the people of the country. One carried the 
vessels and furniture of his chapel, another of his bed- 
chamber ; a fifth was loaded with his kitchen appa- 
ratus; a sixth carried his plate and wardrobe; and the 
remaining two waggons were devoted to the use of his 
household servants. Some of the grotesqueness of the 
time entered into this splendour. After the waggons 
came twelve sumpter-horses, a monkey riding on each, 
with a groom behind on his knees. Then came the 
esquires, carrying the shields, and leading the war- 
horses of their respective knights; then other esquires 
(youths of gentle birth nurtured in Becket’s house), 
falconers, officers of the household, knights and 
priests; and last of all appeared the great chancellor 
himself, with his noblest and most familiar friends. 
The picture is not the less imposing on account of its 
quaint and grotesque features. In the hands of a 
painter who would boldly throw aside prescriptive 
rules and conventionalities, Thomas 4 Becket on his 
French embassy would be a noble subject. As Becket 
passed from town to town in this guise the French 
people were heard to exclaim, “ What manner of man 
must the King of England be, when his chancellor 
can travel with so much state.”+ 

At home, this exaltation and splendour of a man of 
the Saxon race, the son of a London citizen and trader, 
evidently gave satisfaction to the mass of the English 

eople, for he was to all intents their countryman, and 
in a manner of their own class and condition. At the 
same time the Angevin-born king encouraged all his 
pomp and magnificence, though he sometimes twitted 
the chancellor on the finery of his attire. All such 
offices of rega] government as were not performed by 
the ready and indefatigable king himself, were left to 
Becket, who had no competitor in authority and no 
rival in the royal favour or in the favour and consider- 

* Fitz-Stephen. This amusing biographer was Becket’s own 
secretary. He was a monk of Canterbury, a native of England, 
but of Normau or mixed descent. 
¢ Fitz-Stephen. 
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ation of the le. Henry and his minister lived 
together like brothers. According toa contemporary, 
who knew more of Henry than any other that has 
written about him, it was notorious to al] men that he 
and & Becket were ‘‘cor unum et animam unam” (of 
one heart and one mind in all things).* The chan- 
cellor was an admirable horseman, and expert in hunt- 
ing and hawking and in all the sports of the field. 
These accomplishments, and a never failing wit and 
vivacity, made him the constant companion of the 
king's leisure hours, and the sharer (it is hinted) in 
Jess innocent pleasures than hunting and hawking— 
for Henry, who had married a princess of a very indif- 
ferent character for the sake of the dominions she 
brought him, was a very unfaithful husband, and the 

neral licentiousness of the time was great. More 
than once & Becket accompanied Henry in his wars in 
the south of France, and at several sieges he is said to 
have displayed his fearlessness and activity in being 
the first man to mount the breach. 

At the same time it is universally admitted that 
Becket was an able and honest minister, and that his 
administration was not only advantageous to his master, 
but, on the whole, extremely beneficial to the nation. 
He took a pride in protecting the quiet citizen against 
the violent man of war; and the experience of his 
father, and the things he had seen in his father’s house 
and in the city of London in his early days, had given 
him a sense of the importance of trade and industry. 
The envy of the aristocracy only bound him the more 
to the cause of the people, or of that portion of them 
who were free men, and who were slowly but gradually 
and surely forming the broad basis of our tiers état. 
Most of the excellent measures which distinguished the 
early part of the reign of Henry II. have been attri- 
buted to Becket’s advice, discriminating genius, good 
intentions, and patriotism. We must not look for per- 
fect legislature in such a period, or expect to find in 
the twelfth the political or public a of the nine- 
teenth century; but during Becket’s administration 
internal tranquillity was restored to a country that had 
scarcely had a glimpse of that blessing for the space of 
twenty years, the baronial power was curbed, better 
judges were yay the currency, which had been 
alloyed and spoilt in the time of Stephen, was reformed, 
and trade with foreign countries was protected and 
encouraged. A charter was granted confirming the 
liberties and privileges of the citizens of London, who 
had valorously proved in the preceding reign their im- 
portance in the state. Fitz-Stephen says that there 
was nowhere so much trade, that no city in the world 
sent out its merchandise to so great a distance; that 
the London citizens were distinguished above all others 
in England for the elegance of their manners and 
dress, and the magnificence of their tables. There 
were already thirteen large conventual churches and 
one hundred and thirty-six parochial churches within 
the city and suburbs. It was in fact during this reign 
that London first became decidedly, what Fitz-Stephen 
calls it, the capital of the kingdom of England. But 
other trading cities were rapidly rising in importance, 
as Bristol, Gloucester, Winchester, Chester, Dunwich, 
Norwich, Lynn, Lincoln, and Whitby. Great attention 
was paid to the commercial navy, which was entirely 
manned by men of the Saxon or mixed race; and the 
frequent use Henry was obliged to make of this ship- 
ping in conveying his troops and stores to the Continent, 
and in attacking maritime towns, taught him to consi- 
der the naval force of England as an important arm of 
itsstrength. The commerce of England had never 
been so great since the departure of the Romans as it 


* Petrus Blesensis, or Peter of Blois. 
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became during the reign of Henry II. And perhays 
it had not so flourished even in the best time of the 
Roman dominion. The enriched citizens of London 
lived like barons and were frequently called so; and 
already some of the noblest of the aristocracy con- 
tracted matrimonial alliances with them. The two 
races were now entirely forgetting their old animosities, 
were coalescing into one undivided and indivisible 
nation, and under the common name of Englishman 
they had all English feelings, and were already begin- 
ning to show a spirit of resistance to all arbitrary 
wer, and a knowledge and love of free institutions. 
he Barous who obtained from King John the signin 
of the Magna Cuarra, were born, bred, and educate 
under Henry Ii. The pictures of society which Sir 
Walter Scott drew in his romance of ‘ Ivanhoe’ would, 
for the most have been correct enough if he had 
fixed the period of his story in the reign of Stephen, 
but they are incorrect and an anachronism as applied 
to the times which followed the thirty-four Lappy 
ears of the reign of HenryII. When Henry’s son 
ichard J. came to the throne the distinctions and 
jealousies between the two races had almost entirely 
disappeared, and the men of Saxon lineage, instead of 
being the despised and oppressed race that they are 
represented to be in the romance, were esteemed 
equally with men of Norman lineage. The distinctive 
names had ceased to be used; there were no more 
Normans and Saxons—all were alike English, and 
alike proud of the name. The distinctions which 
existed were between classes, not between races. A 
baron and his men-at-arms might be haughty, arro- 
gant, insolent, and cruell oy towards poor 
people in the days of Richard L., but it was because 
the common people were serfs, and not because they 
were Saxons. The poor people fared no better in any 
other country in Europe—nay, in most, if not all, they 
fared much worse. 

It does not enter into our present object to dwell 
— the life of Thomas 4 Becket, the sudden change 
which came over him on being made Archbishop of 
Canterbury (he being the first primate of English 
birth since the Conquest), his fearless demeanour 
at the council of Clarendon, his flight, long exile, 
and triumphant return; for, though no life more 
abounds in picture, the subjects are not altogether 
suited to our national Valhalla; and we at present are 
treating of Becket simply as one of the great causes 
that brought about the union and identification of the 
two races. But his death or martyrdom had an influ- 
ence over the completion of that union, and the subject, 
though grim, is grandly picturesque. 

King Henry, incensed at reports which were carried 
to him on the Continent of Becket’s conduct after his 
return to England and restoration to the see of Can- 
terbury, exclaimed in his first fury—“ How! a fellow 
that has eaten my bread, a beggar that first came to 
my court on a lame horse, dares insult his king, and 
tread upon the whole kingdom, and not one of the 
cowards I nourish at my table—not oue will deliver 
me from this turbulent ao Reginald Fitzurse, 
William Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard Brito, 
who are described oy a oenerey being barons 
and servants of the king’s bed-chamber, took this out- 
burst of temper as a sufficient warrant for violent pro- 
ceedings, and, without speaking to the king, they 
secretly hurried over to England, binding themselves 
together by an oath to rid the king of the turbulent 
priest, who had made the pastoral crook sharper and 
stronger than the sword, and who for eight long years 
had disturbed the peace of their master. Three days 
after Christmas-day (A. p. 1170) they arrived at Salt- 
wood, in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, and there 
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privately collected a number of adherents to quell the 
resistance of Becket’s attendants and the town- people, 
in case any should be offered. On the following day, 
the 29th of December, about two hours after noon, 
they went to the archbishop’s palace in Canterbury, 
and entering his apartment abruptly, seated themselves 
on the floor, without saluting him or offering him any 
sign of respect. There were twelve men of the party, 
besides the four knights. The archbishop saluted 
them all, but they returned not the salute either by 
word or by gesture. There was a pause—the knights 
not knowing how to begin, and not one of them 
liking to speak first. At length, 4 Becket asked what 
— would have of him: but still they sate on the 
rushes gazing at him with haggard eyes, but speak- 
ing no word, and the archbishop’s people, and his chap- 
Jain and monks, gazed at the mailed men with amaze- 
ment and terror. At last Reginald Fitzurse feigned a 
commission from the king, and thus spake :—‘ We 
come that you may absolve the English bishops you 
have excommuuicated,-re-establish the bishops whom 
you have suspended, and answer for your own offences 
against the king.” The primate replied with boldness 
and with great warmth, not sparing taunts and invec- 
tives. Hesaid he could not remove the excommunica- 
tion which he had pronounced by order of the pope, 
but that he would remove the censures and suspensions 
if the bishops who had incurred them would swear to 
submit to the decisions of Rome. ‘ But of whom then,” 
demanded Reginald Fitzurse, “do you hold your arch- 
bishopric—of the king or the pope?” “I owe the spi- 
ritual rights to God and the pope, and the temporal 
rights to the king,’ was 4 Becket’s reply, which was 
conformable to the doctrine of al] churchmen in that 
day. ‘‘How! Is it not the king that hath given you 
all?” Becket’s decided negative was received with 
loud murmurs, and the knights furiously twisted their 
long hard gauntlets. Three out of the four knights 
had followed 4 Becket in the days of his prosperity and 
vain glory, and had vowed themselves his liegemen. 
Ile recalled the fact to their memory, telling them that 
it ill became such as they to threaten him in his own 
house, and that if he were threatened by all the swords 
in England he would not yield. “We will do more 
than threaten,” replied the knights, and then departed. 
The twelve men that had come with them followed the 
knights, and anon other voices without were crying, 
“To arms! To arms!” (This scene in the house, 
which we have never seen attempted by any one, seems 
to us quite as striking as the martyrdom in the church, 
which has been painted so often.) 

So soon as the stern intruders were gone out of the 
apartment, the archbishop’s people closed the door 
‘ upon them and made it fast. The four knights soon 
returned with their swords drawn, and with all their 
accomplices armed. They found that the gate had been 
locked and barred. There was a carpenter quietly 
pursuing his labours close at hand, and seizing this 
man’s ponderous axe, Reginald Fitzurse smote upon 
the gate till the whole building rang with the noise. 
The strong gate might have offered some considerable 
resistance, but Robert de Brock showed them the way 
in at a window. The terrified people about Becket 
had in vain urged him to take refuge in the cathedral 
church, but at this moment the voices of the monks 
singing vespers in the choir striking his ear, he said, 
“Since now it is my duty, I will go to the church.” 
And making his cross-bearers precede him, with the 
crucifix elevated, he traversed the cloister with slow 
and measured steps, and entered the church. His ser- 
vants would have closed and fastened the doors, but he 
forbatle them, saying that the house of God was not to 
be barricaded like a castle. 
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the north transept, and was descending the steps which 
led to the choir, when Reginald Fitzurse appeared at 
the other end of the church, waving his great sword 
and shouting, “ Follow me, loyal servants of the king!” 
And the other conspirators followed him closely, armed 
like himself from head to foot. The shades of evening 
had fallen, and in the obscurity of the fast church, 
which was only broken here and there by a lamp glim- 
mering before a shrine, 4 Becket might easily have 
withdrawn, and have hid himself in the dark and in- 
tricate crypts underground, or beneath the roof of the 
old church, to which access was given by a narrow 
winding staircase. Each of these courses was sug- 
gested by the monks and his other attendants, who 
knew all the secrets of the place, which were little 
known to the conspirators; but the archbishop, who, 
on Christmas-day, had preached in the church upon 
the text, Venio ad vos mori inter vos—I come to you to 
die among you—had made up his mind to die the 
death of a martyr, and rejecting the advice of his fol- 
lowers, he turned boldly to meet the intruders, accom- 
panied by his cross-bearer, the faithful Edward Gryme, 
the only one of his attendants who did not now flee 
from him for safety. An unknown voice shouted, 
“ Where is the traitor?” Becket answered not; but 
when Reginald Fitzurse said, “Where is the arch- 
bishop?” he replied, ‘“ Here am I, an archbishop, but 
no traitor, ready to suffer in my Saviour’s name.” 
William Tracy pulled him by the sleeve, saying, 
‘“‘ Come hither, thou art a prisoner.” He pulled back 
his arm with so strong a jerk, that he made Tracy 
stagger forward. Then the archbishop received from 
behind a stroke from the flat of a sword, which did 
him no arm; and he that gave it said, “ Fly, or thou 
art but a dead man!” ‘ No,” said he, wf will not 
move hence! Do unto me here in the church that 
which you have undertaken todo!” The conspirators 
probably wished him to fly out of England, as he had 
once done before; and while some bade him go, others 
entreated him to go quietly along with them out of 
the church. These men seem really entitled to the 
benefit of a doubt as to whether they really intended 
a murder, or were not rather hurried into it by his ob- 
stinacy and provoking language. Addressing Regi- 
nald Fitzures, he said, “I have done thee many plea- 
sures; why comest theu with armed men into my 
church?” They told him again that he must absolve 
the loyal bishops. “Never, until they have offered 
satisfaction,” was his answer; and he applied a foul 
vituperative term to Fitzurse. ‘Then die!” ex- 
claimed that knight, striking at his head in a sudden 
and great passion. The true-hearted and bold-hearted 
Edward Gryme, the cross-bearer, interposed his arm 
to save his master: the arm was broken, or nearly cut 
off; and the stroke descending with mitigated force, 
only slightly wounded the archbishop’s head. Then 
another voice cried, ‘‘ Fly, or thou diest!” Becket 
moved not, but with the blood running down his face, 
he clasped his hands, and bowing his head, exclaimed, 
“To God, St. Mary, to the holy patrons of this church, 
and to St. Denis, 1 commend my sou] and the church's 
cause!” Then one of the four knights shouted, 
“Strike! Strike the rest of ye!” A second stroke 
brought him to the ground, close to the foot of St. 
Bennet’s altar; a third, given with such force that the 
sword was broken against the stone pavement, cleft his 
skull. One of the followers of the knights put his foot 
on his neck and cried, ‘“‘ Thus perishes a traitor!” 
The conspirators then withdrew, without encountering 
any hindrance or molestation. They went to Knares- 
borough, but finding themselves shunned by all men, 
they soon fled out of England. They all ended their 
days as penitents at Jerusalem, and this inscription, in 
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Latin, was put upon their tomb, “ Here lie the wretches 
who murdered Saint Thomas of Canterbury.” The 
faithful Edward Gryme was himself the relater of many 
of these tragical details; and all the rest of the story 
is told by contemporary writers, like 4 Becket’s secre- 
tary, Fitz-Stephen, or by chroniclers who lived very 
near the time. There is little doubt that the nar- 
rative is as correct as it is striking, tragical, and pic- 
turesque. 

The crown of martyrdom which he had coveted was 
speedily awarded to the late archbishop; the king 
soon found himself compelled to go as a penitent to 
Canterbury, and there submit to a flagellation from the 
monks ; and from that time forward no shrine was so 
frequented by pilgrims, or so much enriched by them, 
as the shrine of the blessed St. Thomas. The greatest 
of English churchmen while alive became the greatest 
of English saints when dead. In the reverence that 
was paid to him patriotism was mingled with devotion. 
He would not have occupied so brilliant a position in 
English hagiology and martyrology, if he had not been 
a born Englishman and a man of the people. But all 
classes worshipped at his tomb, and wept and prayed 
over his relics ; and in the frequent pilgrimages from 
every part of the land, men of every class and condi- 
tion travelled together, and were brought for the time 
to a footing of equality by the devotion that was com- 
mon to all of them. When Chaucer, more than two 
hundred years after the death of 4 Becket, wrote his 
exquisite prologue to the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ the pil- 
grimages to Canterbury were as frequent as ever, and 
the same familiarity and temporary equality existed 
between the different classes of society. These fre- 
quent pilgrimages indisputably contributed to do away 
with the few remaining distinctions between race and 
race. 

The wars of the time contributed to the same end. 
They were waged on the Continent with English, Nor- 
man, and Angevin troops, all united together uader 
the standard of one victorious prince, against the 
armies of the French king, the armies of the Count of 
Toulouse, and the insurgents of Aquitaine, who, en- 
couraged by the French court, were constantly endea- 
vouring to give independence to their country, which 
Henry could only claim in right of his wife Eleanor. 
In these long wars, which never disturbed the internal 

ace of England, the armies he carried over with 

im from our islands were noted as the finest- troops 
in the world: they never fought a battle of any con- 
sequence without winning it; and in their various 
campaigns they secured him in possession of the whole 
of the western side of France, from the shores of the 
English Channel to the foot of the Pyrenees. His 
Angevins and Normans were frequently unsteady, and 
even unfaithful ;* but there was no instance of a native 
English are failing to do its duty. The harmon 
which existed among these his insular forces is in itself 
good proof that the old distinctions of races were obli- 
terated. 

The conquest of Ireland, which was made during 
this reign, at the expense of very little war, also con- 
tributed to enlarge the commerce of England, and to 


* complete the identification of the Norman and Saxon 


parts of the nation. Moreover, the pope who sanc- 
tioned that conquest, and gave Henry a bull wherein 
all the people of Ireland were charged to submit to 
him as their sovereign lord, was an Englishman—and 
the only Englishman that ever wore the triple crown 
of Rome. The family name of this pope (Adrian IV.) 
denotes his Saxon origin. It was Breakspear, a name 
still common in some parts of England, where the 
Saxon blood has been least mixed. He had been a 
monk, and a great traveller, He maintained the dig- 
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nity and prerogatives of his station quite as much as 
any preceding pope had done, even without excepting 
Gregory VII. He found the city of Rome in a state of 
anarchy, and he left it tranquil and in go:d order. 
This co-existence of an English pontiff with so great an 
English king as Henry II. tended to raise the repuia- 
tion of this country throughout Europe. 

The French king, who was so often humbled by his 
arms, was once heard to exclaim, ‘‘ This King of Eng- 
land neither rides on land nor sails on water, but flies 
through the air like a bird. In a moment he flits 
from Ireland to England, in another from England to 
France!” ‘The French wars of Henry, and his nego- 
tiations in that country, are fertile in subjects for the 
pencil. 

The usual place of conference for the two rival sove- 
reigns was under an old elm-tree between the towns of 
Trie and Gisors. The tree stood in an open plain: it 
is described by the old French chroniclers as being a 
venerable elm of most grateful aspect, the branches of 
which descended to the earth. It was the centre of 
the primitive scene where the French kings and the 
Norman dukes had been accustomed for some genera- 
tions to hold their parleys for truce or peace. Here 
Henry entered into several treaties, which were no 
better observed than the old ones had been. There 
was a grand meeting here in 1188, when Wil- 
liam, the eloquent and enthusiastic Archbishop of 
Tyre, attended, with many bishops and priests, to 
preach a newCrusade, and to animate the two kings 
to take up arms against the great Saladin, who had 
driven the Christians of the West out of Jerusalem, 
and reconquered nearly the whole of Palestine. Some 
of these churchmen had witnessed with their own eyes 
the reverses and dangers they described ; and kings, 
lords, and common soldiers listened to their narrations 
with streaming eyes. And quick !—there, in the sha- 
dow of the venerable elm, a treaty of peace was signed 
between them, and King Henry and King Philip 
swore to be brothers in arms for the cause of God; 
and, to seal their voluntary engagement, each took the 
cross from the hands of the Archbishop of Tyre and 
attached it to his dress, pledging the vow of the true 
Crusader, never to quit the cross or neglect the duties 
of a soldier of Christ, either upon land or upon-sea, 
in town or in the field. The English knights and the 
French knights hastened to follow the royal examples 
The crosses given to the King of France and his 
a were red ; those distributed to the King of Eng- 
and and his people were white. Before they left the 
old elm-tree nearly every man in the field had taken 
the badge. Henry’s ardent imagination had already 
conveyed him into the Holy Land—he spoke of the 
certain victories he and his brave Englishmen would 
gain over the infidel—he was already thundering at 
the gates of Jerusalem. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that his enthusiasm was perfectly sincere ; but the 
French king, who had then no intention to go himself, 
only wished Henry gone in order to fall upon his con- 
tinental dominions. The malice of the ancient enemy 
of mankind, says a monkish chronicler, was not asleep, 
and this infernal malice turned the oaths of Christian 
princes into a mockery and rekindled the flames of 
war among Christian princes. After some hard fight- 
ing another conference was agreed upon, and Henry 
and Philip again met under the peaceful shadow of the 
old elm-tree. But they could not agree as to terms of 
accommodation, and the French king venting his spiie 
on the innocent tree, swore by all the saints of France, 
that no more parleys should be held there, and caused 
it to be cut down so soon as Henry was gone. 

The declining years of the great Plantagenet were 





overcast by domestic treason and filial ingratitude. 
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His wife Eleonora urged on his ambitious and impa- 
tient sons to conspire against him, and these sons, 
allying themselves with the French king, the Count of 
Toulouse, and other enemies of Henry, fought against 
their own father. Several times he forgave his sons 
their foul and unnatural treasons; but they were not 
to be reclaimed. Prince Henry, the eldest of them, 
who died in 1183, repented on his death-bed, publicly 
confessing his undutifulness to his indulgent parent. 
King Henry wept for his death, though he knew that 
the prince had Jaid plots to take his own life. He was 
merciful even to those who had misled his sons and 
armed them against him. The day after the funeral 
of Prince Henry he stormed and took Limoges, and 
shortly after this Bertrand de Born, the famous fighting 
troubadour, the soul of the conspiracy, the seducer of 
his children, fell into his hands. Never had enemy 
been more persevering, vindictive, insidious, and dan- 
gerous—never had vassal so outraged his liege lord— 
never had subjects so insulted a king, or in such a 
variety of ways; for Bertrand, like Luke de Barré, 
was a very popular poet, and he had cruelly satirized 
Henry in productions which were known and repeated 
throughout Aquitaine, and wherever’ the romance 
dialect of the troubadours was understood. All men 
said he must surely die the death, and Henry said so 
himself, for that he had been a truce-breaker and in 
all things a most faithless man. The captive trouba- 
dour was brought into his presence, to hear his sen- 
tence; the king taunted him with a boast he had been 
accustomed to make, namely, that he had so much wit 
in reserve as never to have occasion to use one half of 
it, and told him that he was now in a plight in which 
the whole of wit would not serve him. The trouba- 
dour acknowledged that he had made that boast in 
former times; and, being still proud of his old craft 
and cunning, he added that his boast had been justified 
by facts. “ And I,” said the king, “ do think never- 
theless that now thou hast lost thy wits.” “ Yes, sire,” 
replied Bertrand mournfully, “I Jost them that day 
the valiant Prince Henry died!—Then, indeed, I lost 
my senses, my wits, and all my knowledge!” At this 
allusion to his son the king melted into tears and 
fainted. When he came to himself his vengeance had 
departed from him. “Sir Bertrand, thou mightest 
wel lose thy wits because of my son, for he loved thee 
more than any other man upon earth ; and I, for love of 
him, give thee thy life, thy wealth, thy castle !” This is 
indeed a proof of Henry’s superiority in the quality of 
mercy to his grandfather the Beauclerc, who, under 
infinitely slighter provocation, had caused the death of 
the poetical Luke de Barré. Dante, who wrote about 
one hundred and twenty years after tle event, and who 
merely took up the popular legend, places Bertrand 
de Born in one of the worst circles of his Inferno, 
among the sowers of discords, scandals, schisms, and 
heresies. There the awful Florentine meets him and 
makes him speak. ‘ Know then,” says the lost trou- 
badour, “that J am Bertrand de Born, he who gave 
the evil counsel to King Johif, and that made the son 
rebel against his father. Achitophel did no worse 
deed with Absalom.” 

The penitence and remorse of Prince Henry had no 
effect on his brothers; and the warlike and terrible 
Richard gained several advantages in the field over his 
father’s forces, and induced a great many of his sub- 
jects, as well in the north as in the south of France, to 
rebel against him. Grief and incessant fatigue broke 
the health and lowered the high spirit of the English 
king; and in this state he was induced to solicit peace 
with King Philip and his own son Richard. The two 
monarchs met on a plain between Tours and Azay-sur- 
Cher, While the two kings were conversing together 
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in the open field and on horseback, a Joud peal of 
thunder was heard, though the sky seemed cloudless, 
and the lightning darted between them. They sepa- 
rated in great alarm, but after a brief space they met 
again. They had scarcely renewed their conference 
when a second peal of thunder more awful than the 
first rolled over their heads. The state of Henry’s 
health rendered him more nervous than his younger 
and then triumphant rival King Philip: he dropped 
the reins, and reeling in his saddle, would have fallen 
from his horse had not his attendants supported him. 
He recovered his self-possession, but he was too ill to 
renew the conference; and the humiliating conditions 
of peace, reduced to writing, were sent to his quarters 
for his signature, and were read to him article by 
article by his bedside as he lay weak and suffering on 
the bed. When they came to the article which bound 
him to pardon all his vassals who had deserted him to 
join his son Richard, he asked for a list of their names. 
The list was given him, and the very first name upon 
it was that of his darling son John, of whose base 
treachery he had hitherto been kept happily ignorant. 
The broken-hearted king started up in his bed and 
gazed widely around. “Is it true,” he cried, “ that 
John, the child of my heart, that he whom I have 
cherished more than all the rest, and so much trusted, 
and for love of whom I have drawn down on mine own 
head all these troubles, hath verily betrayed me?” 
They told him it was even so. “ Now then,” he mut- 
tered, falling back on his bed, and turning his face to 
the wall, “let all things go as they may—I no longer 
care for myself, or for the world!” Shortly after this 
he caused himself to be carried to the pleasant town of 
Chinon, the French Windsor of our kings of the Norman 
line ; but those favourite scenes could not cheer or revive 
him, and in a few days he laid himself down to die. 
Geoffrey, his illegitimate son by Rosamund Clifford, who 
had been faithfui and affectionate to him through life, 
was with him at his death, and received his last sigh. 
But as soon as the breath was out of his body all such 
ministers, barons, bishops, and priests as had waited so 
long, took a hasty departure, and his own personal at- 
tendants, after having stripped his dead body and 
seized everything of any value in the apartment, fol- 
lowed the example of their betters. It was not with- 
out delay and difficulty that Geoffrey found people to 
wrap the body in a winding-sheet, and a hearse and 
horses to convey it to the abbey of Fontevraud. While 
it was on its way to the abbey Prince Richard, who 
had learned the news of his father’s death by public 
rumour, met the procession and accompanied it to the 
abbey church. Here, as the dead king lay stretched 
on the bier, his face was uncovered in order that 
Richard might look upon it for the last time. The 
face was marked with the awful expression of a long 
agony, and as Richard gazed on it in silence he shud- 
dered. He then knelt and prayed before the altar, but 
only for “a modicum of time, or about as long as it 
takes to say the Lord’s Prayer ; and before the funeral 
was over he quitted the church of Fontevraud, and en- 
tered it not again until that hour when, cut off in the 
full strength and pride of manhood, he was carried 
thither a corpse, to be laid at the feet of his father.” 

These are but a few of the incidents of the reign of 
Henry II. that stand out as grand picture-subjects. 
The chroniclers of the time are rich beyond measure 
in the details necessary to the proper filling up of the 
canvas, and in monumental remains and the illumina- 
tions of old manuscripts the artist may glean most 
correct notions of the costume of the period, together 
with other useful hints. ; 

Henry had his vices as a man, and his errors and 
crimes as a king, but, on the whole, he was the best as 
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well as the greatest sovereign of the twelfth century, 
and under him England flourished, and the condition 
of the people, generally, was elevated and improved, 
He was more learned than his grandfather who had 
enjoyed the name of the Fine Scholar: he loved the 
society of men of letters, and was a liberal patron to 
them. A learned and witty foreigner—Petrus Blesen- 
sis, or Peter of Blois—who lived much with him, de- 
scribes his court as a daily school or academe, so much 
was it frequented by learned men, and so frequent were 
te discussions in which the king engaged with them. 
“No one,” says Peter, “can be more dignified in 
speech, more cautious at table, more moderate in 
drink, more splendid in gifts, more generous to the 
poor. . He is skilful and munificent in architecture, 
erecting towers, walls, fortifications, and other build- 
ings. . . . . No one is more gentle to the distressed, 
more affable to the poor, more overbearing to the 
proud. It has always indeed been his study to put 
down the insolent, to encourage the oppressed, an | to 
repress the swellings of pride.” Peter does not give 
us (what would have been very interesting) a catalogue 
of the royal library of these times ; but he tells us that 
when the king could find breathing time from the 
cares and anxieties of state business, he had nearly 
always a book in his hand. 





subject of the design by Mr. Harvey in the first page is 
mh, press odd scene at Northampton, when Becket entered 
iuto an open contest of power with Henry. Becket was sum- 
moned by Henry to appear before him at his court. When he 
dismounted at Northampton castle, one of bis suffragans would 
have borne the cross before him, but he would uot let it go out 
of his hands, saying, “ It is most reason I should bear the cross 
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myself, under the defence thereof I may remain in safety ; and, 

ding this ensign, I shall not doubt under what prince I 
serve.” “ But,” said the Archbishop of York, “it is defying the 
King our lord, to come in this fashion to his court.” As the 
primate entered, the king, who had expected submission, rose 
with great wrath and withdrew to an inver apartment, whither 
the barons and bishops soon followed him, leaving Becket alone in 
the great hall, or attended only by a few of his clerks, These poor 
priests trembled and were sore dismayed ; but not so the primate, 
who seated himself on a bench, and, still holding his cross erect, 
calmly waited the event. Soon the Bishop of Exeter came forth 
from the inner apartment, and on his knees implored him to have 
pity on himself and the bishops: for the king had vowed he 
would slay the first of them that should attempt to excuse his 
conduct. “Thou fearest,” replied Becket; “Flee then. Thou 
caust not understand the things that are of God!" Then came 
the rest of the bishops im a body, to tell him that he was no longer 
their primate, but a convicted traitor and a perjured archbishop. 
“I hear,” said Becket, and he deigned no further reply. In a 
short time, the door of the inner chamber opened again, and 
Robert Earl of Leicester, followed by the barons, came forth into 
the hall to read the king’s final sentence. The primate rose from 
his seat on the bench, and, interrupting the great earl, said, “1 
forbid you to judge me; I decline your tribunal, and refer my 
quarrel to the Pope. To him I appeal; and now, under the 
holy protection of the Catholic church, and the apostolic see, 
I depart in peace.” He slowly strode through the crowd towards 
the door of the ball. On that threshold he paused, and the spirit 
of the soldier overcame the aspirations of the saint. Some of the 
courtiers had thrown at him straw or rushes, gathered from the 
floor, and had called him traitor. Turning round, and drawing 
himself up to his full height, he cried, “If my holy cabling did 
not forbid it, I would make my auswer with my sword to those 
cowards!” He then mounted his horse amidst the acclamations 
of the lower clergy and common people, and rode in a sort of 
triumph to his lodgings in Northampton, the populace shouting, 
“ Blessed be God who has delivered his servant from the hands of 
his enemies,” 

















